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REPORT. 


Unver the good providence of God, with your aid and his 
blessing, I have brought the Ministry at Large in this city, 
to the close of the second year of its existence. You invited 
me here to co-operate with you in the establishment of “a 
permanent institution of charity and religion.” I have en- 
deavored to conduct it strictly on the broad principles on 
which you based it. As it has developed itself, and mani- 
fested its utility among our erring and suffering brethren 
another year, I trust that it has found a larger place in your 
hearts, and a firmer footing in the interest of the community. 

_ During the last year my field of action has been enlarged, 
new opportunities of doing good have been afforded, and I 
have had occasion for all the time, talent, intelligence and 
tact, I could command. VDesirous of being found faithful, 
and of profiting by observation and experience, I have rea- 
son to reproach myself, if I have not given you a wiser and 
better service. I have been favored with many substantial 
expressions of interest and confidence, of the continuance of 
which I hope not to prove unworthy. 

In my Quarterly Reports, speaking of the poverty, mis- 
ery and wants of the needy portion of the community, and 
of my efforts to remedy existing evils, ] have entered into 
much detail. In this Report, I can only present a general 
summary of my views and doings. 
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During the past year many applications have been made to 
me for assistance. Many more cases of need and woe have 
presented themselves to my attention, in my visits among 
the poor, of which I have made more than two thousand. 
I have not met with so many cases of severe destitution, 
as in the previous year; which is attributable, in no small 
measure, and sometimes entirely, to an early knowledge of 
want, and a seasonable ministration of charity. The short- 
ness and mildness of the winter, and the unusual call for 
all kinds of labor through the whole twelve months past, 
have prevented much suffering, and brought much comfort 
to many. But the infirmities, to say nothing now of the 
temptations of human lot, make it true that “the poor ye 
have with you always.” Sickness, prevailing to an uncom- 
mon extent for three or four months, has made large demands 
for the offices of christian charity, and you will be happy to 
be assured that, in all known cases, they have been promptly 
and fully met. Good physicians have been obtained, neces- 
sities and comforts provided, nurses furnished, sympathy and 
cheer given, profitable reflection induced, and the soul lifted 
up to God for heavenly succor and improvement. For the 
means to cover the expenses of the sick room, I have been 
obliged more than once, to trust altogether to a good Provi- 
dence, and the hearts of the generous. I have not failed to 
meet the reward of my trust. There is no way that the 
rich can be more serviceable to the poor, than in the supply 
of their various and highest wants in the hour of sickness. 

In all cases of poverty coming before me, the same method 
of careful investigation into the claims for aid, the same gen- 
eral plan of helping sparingly rather than liberally, of giving 
something else than money, and employment where practi- 
cable, rather than alms, has been continued. In addition, I 


have sought as much as possible, and as soon as possible, to 


throw individuals on their energies, to get them to depend on 
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themselves, never to be satisfied with dependence on others, 
and to seek by their own industry, economy, temperance and 
good conduct, the conveniences and happiness of life. I am 
happy to say that some of those who received the most aid 
from me a year since have learned to provide for themselves, 
and many are striving and looking forward to the day when 
they shall not only be independent, but help others. The 
effect of your ministry is not to make poverty, but to dimin- 
ish it. It is not to mvite the poor to this city for easy 
subsistence. ‘That is the result of the course usually pur- 
sued, directed by feelings and impulses uncontrolled by 
reflection, and disregarding the christian injunction, which 
has a high meaning in this application—* Prove all things.” 

The establishment of this ministry, one of whose purposes 
is to investigate poverty, and either to aid the deserving, or 
to direct to the appropriate sources of help, has greatly di- 
minished street beggary—a most degrading practice, and 
assumed, in nine cases out of ten, by unworthy persons or 
imposters. It is greatly to be regretted that any of our 
citizens give encouragement to a practice so strongly repro- 
bated in all our cities, by the most intelligent and ex- 
perienced in alms-giving. One such instance of imposture, 
as has been lately discovered here, ought to do much toward 
opening the eyes of those who suffer themselves to be influ- 
enced by words and appearances. A woman, ignorant, but 
skilled in deceit, with a ready command of the fountain of 
tears, with a humble mien and a peculiar tact of adapting 
herself to various human nature, successfully drew a veil 
over the vision of almost every one, excited universal com- 
passion, and obtained an abundance of clothes and money, 
even from those who make it a rule “NeveR to give.” A 
slight circumstance led to her detection, and lo! beggary 
was a trade. Hundreds of dollars had been collected by 
her in other places, and, it is credibly reported, even thous- 
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ands—while she bore the reputation abroad of being a 
worthless woman. Such a strong instance of a common 
fact, occurring among us, ought not to drive us to an op- 
posite extreme, much less to chill our sensibilities, but to 
teach us, having heart in hand, to extend it only where we 
can give understandingly, and with a reasonable prospect of 
doing good, and not evil. Undoubtedly much money was 
saved to the city by the exposure of this woman. And, if 
all the money saved by the diminution of beggary, or all 
that might be by its utter abrogation, were turned into the 
channels of true charity, many a tried and virtuous heart 
would leap for joy. Further still, the more sure we are of 
doing good, the more freely should we give. We ought es- 
pecially to be on our guard against foreign beggars, more 
particularly those from Canada and Italy. 

In my walks among the obscure habitations of the city, I 
have found many “new comers” with large families, from 
foreign places and from the outskirts of New England towns 
and villages, allured here by flattering hopes, and with the 
thought of obtaining a livelihood through the children, 
placed in the mills—possessed of only a little money, and 
little or no furniture—coming, too, in the very beginning of 
winter—and seeking the cheapest rents, which are in places 
most abounding with temptations. It is easy to make the 
most of them understand their mistake. And it is easy for 
us to understand, that in this way we receive many a _ bur- 
den, and that it is accompanied with great moral danger to 
these families and the city. J have thought that especial 
care must be taken not to encourage this mode of influx, 
At the same time, here these poor people are, and will re- 
main. Humanity requires something to be done. It will 
not do to leave them entirely to themselves, uncared for and’ 
neglected. Some, with a little seasonable aid and counsel, 
will soon reach a comfortable livelihood, and make good 
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members of society. Others must be saved from perishing 
with cold and hunger, guarded, as much as possible, from 


discouragement and degrading habits, and directed to 


church; and the children clothed and placed in school. 
Then they must be left to work pretty much their own way 
as to temporal matters; for, self-dependence and _ self-exer- 
tion, amid straits, are the best resources amid poverty, and 
the surest safeguards against sin. Necessity is the mother 
of our most efficient men and women. Beside, the difficult- 
ies, which these individuals have to encounter, deter others 
from rushing blindly into their situation, while this mode of 
extrication from difficulty is valuable as example to others. 
In my visits, I have found many out of employment, but 
not so many as in the previous year, I have been able to 
direct numbers to good places, as numerous applications 
have been made to me for help. Employment has proved 
the best charity. An employment office, on a good system, 
convenient to the employer, the inquirer after work, and the 
minister,—one trustworthy, asking only a moderate fee, and 
that falling, when suitable, where it could best be borne,— 
such an one, appended to this institution as a part of it, 
would be of vast value to it and to the community. There 
are persons always idle, because they know not where they 
are wanted; and work is undone, through ignorance of hands 
to do it. | 
Wherever I visited, I have been received, with scarcely an 
exception, very kindly, as a friend, who had a single errand 
—to do good. Much gratitude has been expressed, and an 
impression made in favor of that religion, which is a religion 
of such free mercy,—seeking out objects of compassion, 
binding up wounds, pouring in oil and wine, leaving the 
pence and coming again. So have I found the human heart. 
And I have respected it. I have delighted to give it kind- 


hess, sympathy and hope, to beget its love, and let into it 
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the light and spirit of heaven. And as I narrate this, I 
know your own hearts must be deeply gratified that you 
sent me. 

Even where no striking, positive results, have appeared, 
good has been done; the virtuous poor have been saved 
from falling into despair and degradation, and the vicious 
poor prevented from sinking into farther corruption. The 
frequent presence merely, of a friend and a servant of hu- 
manity, freely sent among the suffering and fallen, is not 
without its savor unto life, while it narrows the breach _ be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and inclines them to feel, as if 
they were of one blood, and had one Father. 

Charity has opened the door for me to enter in and influ- 

ence my brethren in want and woe. Strong and direct ex- 
 ertion of the whole man have been often called for. What 
has made them the most necessary ? What is the cause of 
the greatest amount of poverty, and its severest forms ? 
What is the source of the sharpest misery and the widest 
corruption? It is the intoxicating cup. On this subject I 
have said so much, I hardly know what to say more. Ie 
sometimes think that I will be silent and wait God’s time 
for a change, when the spirit of philanthropy, having brood-. 
ed sufficiently long over “ darkness, visible,” and wretched- 
ness, crying to heaven, shall arise in its might and smite and 
rebuke with all authority, and revolutionize chaos. J am 
struck dumb with amazement at the apathy of my fellow- 
men on this topic. It is enough to break the heart to think 
of the wounds and death caused by Rum,—to listen to'the 
sighs and groans on the field of battle——to bring to mind 
the present and future state of worse than widows and fath- 
erless,—to picture the moral desolation of the scene, and 
imagine what might have been, but for this,—to think that 
it is in the heart of man to sacrifice principle and love. in 
ministering to such a destructive appetite in his brother, and 
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all for gain,—to think that it is not in the heart of the com- 
munity to protect itself against such a terrible physical and 
moral scourge. Insensible to this, our charity is a lie. 
The evil goes on, still increasing.* Its dread consequences 
are more manifest every day. I pray God that soon the 
sinner may “ come to himself”? J mean the public, and this 
city ; the drmking man; and above all, the vender— thou 
art the man”—and say, “Father, Il have sinned against 
Heaven, and in thy sight.” 

There is one great wickedness, secret, and not reached by 
the civil law, of which I cannot speak as I would, which 
leaves a fouler blot on body and soul than any other trans- 
gression, which is, too, making fearful progress and havoc. 
I mean Licentiousness, which is goaded on to its folly and 
misery by stimulating drinks. Dr. Tuckerman, in his book, 
entitled—* ‘The Ministry at Large,” gives it as a safe asser- 
tion, “ that the principal of the immediate causes of three- 
fourths of the profligacy, as well as other vices of cities, is 
the free use of intoxicating liquors. It is from intoxicating 
drinks that evil passions and propensities receive their 
strongest excitement and impulse. No one who has any ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the poor will dispute this position.” 
This consideration should give earnestness to our feelings 
and petitions. 

Of course, 1t cannot be expected that a report be made 
by me of any great fruits of labor in this branch of service, 
as matters now stand, when one cannot go to his work or 
walk a short distance in the evening, without passing some 
twelve or twenty places where rum is sold. Scarcely a man 





*Our Poor Farm bears testimony to this; showing an increase of from about fifty, the 
usual number in the summer time, to about ninety, at present. There is ne doubt of the 
chief cause, for the increase is principally, 1 am informed, in the wives and children of in- 
temperate men, who have failed to provide for those dependant on them, or who have run 
off and entirely deserted them. Of this base infraction of the most solemn and the dearest 
ties, whose preservation is of such vast moment to the moral well being of the commun- 
ity, I have known frequent instances in this city, the past year. Here is food for reflection, 
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recovered, stands reformed, while ten rise up to fill his va- 
cancy. Some families are profited and made happier for a 
season. Many are prevented from falling into that utter 
ruin that threatens them, by frequent word and watchful- 
ness, and much oversight and care of the younger members 
of the household. 

My other labors in the streets have been to collect as 
many of the vagrant children as possible, into the schools, 
to circulate the Bible, and to visit occasionally the Alms 
House, the Jail, and the House of Correction, that a word of 
friendly interest and advice may reach those shut out from 
the sympathies of the world. | 

My daily labor, my chief work, it must be borne in mind, 
is different from that of the other clergymen of the city. 
Theirs is to address the people from the pulpit; mine, the 
neglected and friendless, at home. They are ministers of 
churches ; [ am a minister at large. My study is the most 
urgent wants of human nature, and the best method of 
meeting them: my mode of doing good, “ going about.” 
Therefore, the principal results of my labor must be scat- 
tered over my private walks, and cannot be manifest to the 
public eye. But I would not, on this account, be less faith- 
ful to you and Him, the origin of my mission. 

Although what I have described is my chief work, yet I 
have other duties of solemn importance, and necessary to 
complete a round of usefulness,—at the Hamilton Chapel— 
of which I proceed to speak in order. Regular public 
worship has been held on the Sabbath, to which those not 
connected with any church, have been invited to attend. 
The attendance has not been uniform; sometimes few, then 
many present. But generally, what would be pronounced a 
good audience. Irregularity we must expect, considering 
the domestic condition and habits of a portion of the hear- 
ers to whom we would extend a friendly hand. The num- 
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ber has increased since the last year, of those considered 
settled, steady worshippers. We look for a gradual growth 
in numbers and quality of the true elements of a religious 
assembly. I am convinced that a more numerous body of 
those whom we want especially to accommodate and benefit, 
would come to the public service, if they were encouraged 
by the constant presence of more not strictly poor and vir- 
tuous in character, if some, injudiciously and wrongfully, did 
not inculcate the idea, that it is intended only for the poor 
and erring. Such a body of worshippers, exclusively, no 
Ministry at large aims to collect, and should not, if it could. 
A congregation exclusively of rich or exclusively of poor 
would be alike offensive to the Maker of us all. So of a 
congregation of sinners and saints. Together, should we 
freely bow before one Father and Judge. It should be con- 
sidered as respectable to enter our door of worship, as that 
of any temple in the city. God views it thus. And more 
so if one comes with the motive to mingle and elevate, to 
sympathize and help the cause of Christ. “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me ”—I would say at the same time, in passing, 
that the building in which we assemble, in external aspect 
and interior accommodation is not suited to accomplish our 
design, and is not in harmony with our views and measures. 

The Church of Christ connected with the congregation, 
contains thirty members of five different denominations. 
The sect is not named or thought of among us. We are 
one in Christ. 

In the Sunday School, during the past year, religious in- 
struction has been given to one hundred and fifty-six differ- 
ent scholars. The present number of children in the school 
is rising of one hundred. The number of teachers is four- 
teen, characterized by constancy and success in interesting 
and profiting those under their care. The children are not 
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all strictly poor. This is as it should be. But most are the 
very ones we seek to reach and guide. We aim to give 
them practical teaching, to gain their affections, to engage 
them in improvement, and to give them the best possible 
advantages. We are sure that we have done much good to 
many. There has been elevation in manners and morals. 
Sentiments of reverence and piety have taken root. We 
have much hope from these children. The city has reason 
to rejoice in this good that we are doing. Beginning with 
the young is beginning in the right place to reform society. 
Therefore we shall labor earnestly to this point. And we 
invite laborers, with true and persevering hearts, to come 
and help us. Always, to give in this cause is more blessed 
than to receive. We testify that we receive more than we 
give of spiritual life. Our religion comes back to us quick- 
ened from youthful veins through which it has passed, and 
gives freshness and impulse to our own onward desires, 
while memories of sweet charities to immortal souls make 
the sun of the new heavens and new earth shine more 
brightly. 

To enliven the social affections, to instruct the children 
through nature and the senses, and deepen their interest in 
the teachers and one another, last summer we made an ex- 
cursion into the woods, which was attended with the hap- 
piest effects on the whole circle. With a similar view, add- 
ing a direct address to the religious sentiment, and to afford 
an opportunity for the practice of charity to the parents and 
others in the city, the most needy, on the last Christmas, a 
public service for the children was held in the Chapel, and 
addresses made ; after the service a repast was partaken of, 
to which contributions had been invited, and a rich scene 
was presented; and after the repast, bountiful supplies of 
substantial food were distributed to thirty families, at the 
most pinching time of winter. 
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Connected with the Sunday School are two libraries of re- 
ligious and miscellaneous reading, together containing three 
hundred and sixty volumes. They have been much read. 
This statement will be gratifying to those who gave us sub- 
scriptions to the amount of twenty dollars, and to the ladies 
of the South Parish Sewing Circle, who gave us twenty 
dollars more. | 

An effort for the improvement of the girls has been made 
through a sewing school, established last summer, to meet 
on Wednesday afternoons. It numbered through the season 
thirty scholars. A singing school was united with it the last 
season. But not kept this summer, the interest in attend- 
ance is diminished. A plan so useful and successful every- 
where else, cannot, however, fail of ultimate success here. 
Its advantages are too obvious to be described. All our 


exertions for the young must be acknowledged to be in the 


right direction, centering in the exact spot where they are 
the most necessary. They will do something to diminish 
the sum of poverty and crime, and to lessen the amount of 
future increase. 

In this connection, | cannot but plead for more attention 
on the part of the public to the truant, the unemployed, the 
neglected and exposed children of our streets—many of 
whom are the children of intemperate parents. There should 
be much solicitude felt for them as immortal beings, whom 
some influences should reach and train, and as candidates 
for citizenship, one day to be received into the bosom of the 
body politic, to bring strength and joy, or trouble and dan- 
ger to the physical and moral life. Besides, I cannot but 
urge, from a necessity I daily observe, the importance of 
more full and strict attention, in our common schools, to the 
commonest morals; to disrespect, profaneness, petty theft, 
impurity, and sensual indulgence, to say no more; as the 
laws of the Commonwealth require. I mean such attention 
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as should make itself perceptible in the streets, as evident 
as is the instruction of the head in the business of life. 
There is a mighty power at command. Nearly all our youth 
are brought within its reach. And can any man give a valid 
reason, why it is not, here and everywhere, through the vast 
mass of the young, exerted in strictest discipline? We, 
natives, need it all_—and we need it to counteract foreign 
leaven. Cities need it. How might society be changed ! 
For the benefit of young persons who have entered into 
business without good advantages of common learning, and 
with small means, and of adults who might be disposed to 
make up the deficiency of early years, an evening school 
was established last winter, and held two evenings a week, 
for five months, ending with March. It was under the 
superintendence of myself and Mrs. Wood, aided by eight 
teachers, who gave valuable assistance. One -promising 
young man, who instructed a class of adults with fidelity 
and success, is gone to another world. We mourn. He is 
receiving the reward of his benevolence. Will not other 
young men fill his vacancy, and tread in his steps? More 
than two hundred males and females entered the school. 
The largest number of scholars recorded at any one time, 
was one hundred and forty. One evening when seventy 
were present, ] found, by inquiry of all, that only one had 
ever attended an evening school before. It is probable, then, 
that but for this free school, few of these individuals would 
have had this opportunity of improvement. Most of them 
were laborers and operatives. lrregularity of attendance 


was a fault of the school. Those who attended regularly, 


in general, made good progress. It was pleasing to witness 
a class of adults between the ages of thirty and fifty, striv- 
ing to learn to read. They were successful in their effort. 
This experiment of an evening school is not considered as 
fully tried, but the success of the past year makes it desirable 
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that the school be re-opened in November. The intellectual 
and moral bearings of such a school should be fully consid- 
ered. 

Another branch of our operations at the chapel, the dis- 
tribution of clothes to the needy for the common school, the 
Sunday school, and the church, remains unnoticed. I will 
only refer to it. Liberal presents have enabled us to be 
liberal, to scatter much comfort over the city, and give many 
admission to privileges. Five hundred garments have been 
given away the last year. To do this judiciously, so that 
no abuse will come of it, is no trifling work. When it is 
considered that for the convenience of this work, we have 
only a small closet, and for the convenience of the evening 
school, only the chapel with its slips, and this is to answer 
for all the purposes we have on foot, at different times— 
the chapel is to be a church, a school room, a storehouse for 
clothing, a workshop, and an ofice—it must be acknowledged 
by every one that we have not the accommodations we ought 
to have. I think that it will not be asked, that we extend 
or carry on the operations, without more room. 

To meet the demands of charity the past year, I have re- 
ceived one hundred and eighty-one dollars. This sum has 
come mainly from the following sources: From the South 
Parish, thirty-two dollars. From individuals not connected 
with the Seuth Parish, forty-four dollars. From a charitable 
concert, eighty-three dollars. From chapel worshippers, 
eight dollars. From a young Ladies’ Fair, held in the Vest- 
ry of St. Anne’s Church, ten dollars. From individuals at 
a distance, eight dollars. This is exclusive of money given 
for special charities, amounting to one hundred dollars more. 
I have expended for necessaries for the poor, and in part for 
the evening school, one hundred and ninety-one dollars. 
The accounts of the year closed with June thirtieth. I can- 
not complain that my poor’s purse has not been well filled 
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this year; in consequence I have been enabled to do much 
good. ‘The friends of this enterprise, who have contributed 
these means, have my heartiest thanks. I assure them that 
it has been my aim to have all the money go where it should, 
and accomplish as much as possible. | 

I have had other resources. The Howard Benevolent 
Society has placed at my disposal, as their agent, their 
funds, subject to their rules and advice. When, during the 
past year, | had occasion to bring certain cases before the 
city, seeming to call for its action, the late Mayor was 
always ready to extend all just aid, and facilitate all plans 
for the elevation of the condition and morals of the com- 
munity. 

The Lowell Dispensary has continued to be of great as- 
sistance to me among the sick poor. It is equal to any 
other branch of my means of usefulness. It is an institution 
deserving of generous’ support. Dr. J. Curtis still gives 
valuable service. Dr. J. Spalding and Dr. D. Clark have 
been added as physicians, affording to the suffering good 
medical knowledge and skill. | 

To the Organist of the chapel, who, amid many changes 
of musical aid, has, from the beginning, remained steadfast 
to his free post, and been always ready to aid in other ways, 
I think we owe no small indebtedness. Iacknowledge with 
particular pleasure, the very kind assistance given to us, in 
presents of numerous garments, by a circle of benevolent 
young ladies. I trust that they will grow into true sisters 
of charity. I would thank all who have rendered me any 
help in my work, even to the giving of a cup of cold water 
only—the poor widow who hath cast in her mite, and the 
little child, who hath emptied all her little treasury into 
mine ; “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

It has been gratifying to receive congratulations from 
abroad upon the establishment and success of this under- 
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taking, with substantial proofs of interest. It ought to in- 
crease our interest at home. This institution of a Ministry 
at Large, greeted heartily at its first appearance, is losing 
none of its favor in the public estimation, in our country, or 
in England. Its branches are multiplying. In New Eng- 


Jand, Portsmouth has this year started one; Portland is 


about doing the same; and another town in this county is 
moving with the same purpose. 

But it is time that I draw to a conclusion. Every one 
can see that my duties must be various, and my field large. 
The whole city is my walk. So various my occupations, if 
all departments of business are not fully attended to and 
with equal ability, [ trust that all due allowance will be 
made for human imperfection and limitation. I will say that 
I have endeavored to be devoted, and to conduct the min- 
istry on such principles as shall beget confidence, and stand 
investigation,—with reference to its permanent continuance 
and an ultimate glory. I thank God that my heart, in this 
cause, has been stout, my courage good, and my faith firm. 
My hands and feet are ready for action. I wish for perse- 
verance. I pray for health, wisdom, and an elevated benev- 
olence. Difficulty I would overcome. Does trial ensue ?— 
I would remember that the principle and character of insti- 
tutions, associations, and individuals, are of worth only in 
proportion as they have been tried. 

Is not the work we have begun a good work ?—good, as. 
we have testimony from the past, and as the present bears 
witness ?—good for the future generations of the city ? 
Can we not see them rise up and call us blessed? Is it not 
a good work? Let heart answer to heart, and all in one 
answer me—lIs it not? Ask Christ. Behold him, standing 
before the disciples of his forerunner, and saying—“ go and 
tell those things ye see and hear.” 
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I say for you and me, let us be humble that we have 
done no more in this work. Let us inquire of ourselves 
how much we have sacrificed in this cause. Let us impress 
that the more good it does, the more good we are bound to 
do for it, cheerfully, until we esteem it a privilege, and then 
we may trust that we shall not be behind our obligations. 

Respectfully submitted. 
HORATIO WOOD. 


- Lowe.t, July 12, 1846. 
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